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CICERO AS A HELLENIST 



By Henry S. Scribner 
University of Pittsburgh 



Teachers of the classics, and especially of Latin, who are at 
times inclined to grow discouraged because of the difficulties of 
their task, and the indifference or opposition of the public, would 
do well to refresh their spirits by recalling the life and devoted 
labors of Petrarch, the morning star of the Italian Renaissance, 
the first modern man. From his early student days he had been 
charmed by the style, rhythm, and content of the rhetorical and 
philosophical works of Cicero then extant. In the year 1333 he 
found two speeches of Cicero at Li&ge, one of which was the Pro A. 
Licinio Archia Poeta. This speech would of course strongly appeal 
to Petrarch and he immediately copied it with his own hand. Four- 
teen years later, at Verona, in 1345, he had the inexpressible joy 
of discovering a manuscript containing Cicero's Letters to Atticus 
and Quintus and the Correspondence with Brutus. Disregarding 
the lapse of over thirteen centuries, he at once wrote a Latin 
epistle to Cicero, telling him of his discovery, and expressing his 
sincere love and admiration; and for the rest of his life the 
character and literary art of Cicero held an abiding place in his 
mind and heart. 

About this time Petrarch began the study of Greek, but through 
his own generosity he lost the services of his teacher when he had 
merely mastered the alphabet, and he never learned to read Greek 
at first hand. He was, however, able to appreciate the spirit of 
ancient Greece through the medium of Latin and the remains 
of classical antiquity in Italy, and there is a tradition that after a 
long life of seventy years devoted to the cause of classical literature 
and art, he was found dead in his library, annotating a copy of his 
Latin translation of Homer. His enthusiasm for Greek bore fruit, 
for he induced his friend, Boccaccio, to study the language with 
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such success that later Boccaccio claimed to be the first Italian 
to read Homer in the original after the darkness of ages. 

It was due to the zeal and influence of these two men that 
about a generation later Manuel Chrysoloras was brought from 
Constantinople and began the teaching of Greek in Florence. 
A pupil of Chrysoloras, Guarino, taught Greek in the University of 
Ferarra, and in a treatise which he wrote describing his method of 
instruction, the Letters of Cicero have the first place; and he lays 
down the principle often heard today that "without a knowledge of 
Greek, Latin scholarship itself is, in any real sense, impossible." 
Thus it was in part due to the influence of Cicero that the fountain 
of Greek learning rose again in Italy. The Greek and Latin 
classics spread to France, Germany, and Holland and became 
an important factor in stimulating and educating the national 
mind of these countries. For nearly two centuries the writings of 
Cicero had an extraordinary influence all over Europe. Ciceroni- 
anism became almost an obsession. Poor scholars and Browning's 
bishop wished their epitaphs carved only in — 

Choice Latin, picked phrase Tully's every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolph's second line — 
Tully, my masters ? Ulpian serves his need! 

But the spell of Cicero's style received a severe blow upon the 
publication of Erasmus' witty and satirical dialogue entitled, 
"Ciceronianus." The great humanist saw the error in this abject 
worship of style, and his attack was wholesome. But to the last 
he had only love and admiration for the great Roman orator. The 
influence of Latin literature alone was not sufficient to establish 
the New Learning in England. But when the study of Greek was 
enthusiastically carried on by Colet, Grocyn, Linacre, and More, 
and later by the teaching of Erasmus at Cambridge, the classics 
began to exert their stimulating power in the education and culture 
of the English people also. The debt of English literature during 
the past three hundred years to the literatures of Greece and 
Rome is in itself a strong argument for the retention of Latin and 
Greek in any sound scheme of education. The study of the classics 
and a sound knowledge of the civilizations of Greece and Rome 
must still lie at the foundation of the culture and training, ethical, 
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scientific, and economic, necessary for those who shall wisely lead 
us out of the terrible confusion of the present hour. We must 
ponder anew the message of old Greece in our endeavor to estab- 
lish a pure standard of democracy and social justice. To illustrate 
the feeling of Erasmus as to the relative value of Latin and Greek 
I will quote a passage from his letter to the daughter of Sir Thomas 
More, taken from Sir John Sandy's Harvard Lectures on the Revival 
of Learning: 

You are an elegant Latinist, Margaret, but, if you would drink deeply 
of the well-springs of wisdom, apply to Greek. The Latins have only shallow 
rivulets; the Greeks copious rivers running over sands of gold. Read Plato, 
he wrote on marble with a diamond. But above all read the New Testament. 
'Tis the key of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

The ideal of Hellenism in its deepest and widest meaning must 
permeate modern life and contribute to the happiness and culture, 
not of the favored few, but of all men everywhere. 

To the student of history and literature from Erasmus to 
Cicero is a step backward into an age of political turmoil and party 
strife. With the loss of civil liberty at Rome and the concentra- 
tion of supreme power in one man, the progress of democracy, 
begun by the city-states of Greece and Rome, was arrested for 
centuries. And it was not until the founding of our own republic 
that men started anew on the secure path of freedom. In the Old 
World, however, the lessons from the failure of the Greek and 
Roman civilizations were not learned. The selfish grasping for 
imperial power and the exploitation of the weak by the strong 
culminated in the recent Great War of autocracy against democracy. 
The classical student must endeavor to interpret the present in 
the light of the past, and try to solve the many political, social, 
and religious problems of today — many of them quite like those that 
confronted the men of old — in a spirit of sympathy, humanity, and 
tolerance. In the new era of democracy now dawning, when the 
mass of the people are likely to have a more immediate hand on 
the helm of state and in the ordering of society, it is all the more 
important that the training and breadth of vision which come with 
the study of the languages and civilizations of Greece and Rome 
should be one of the bulwarks of popular and higher education 
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and be ever more widely diffused. We are at a critical period in 
the world's history, and our classical heritage from Greece and 
Rome has a work to perform in strengthening and educating 
democracy, just as it exercised a mighty influence at former critical 
epochs, such as the beginnings of Christianity, the times of the 
Renaissance, of the Reformation, and of the French Revolution. 
The love of freedom and the willingness to take reason as their 
guide, so characteristic of the Greeks, and the wonderful legal 
and political institutions of the Romans have lessons for us today 
and can be best understood by drinking at the fountainhead. 
From ancient Greece, for the lives both of men and of nations, 
there springs up ever afresh enthusiasm for art, science, literature, 
free and ordered political institutions, and the ideal of the just 
and well-rounded life. This is the Hellenic spirit, and it was his 
devotion to this ideal and his success in interpreting it to his 
fellow-countrymen that made Cicero a great Hellenist. 

The boyhood and youth of great men are always of interest and 
a brief review of the education and intellectual environment of 
Cicero up to the time of his entrance into public life will help us to 
understand the source of his influence in later years. 

He was born in the year 106 B.C. of an ancient family at Arpinum, 
among the Volscian Hills, the very year when the other illustrious 
native of this region, the great Marius, received the surrender of 
Jugurtha. Doubtless the victory of Marius over the Teutonic 
hordes a few years later and the saving of Rome thereby made a 
deep impression on the boy Cicero. He was loyal to his native 
place, and the old family home is affectionately described by him 
in his dialogue of the Laws. When Marcus Cicero and his brother 
Quintus went up to Rome as young students, the educational and 
literary tradition of the Scipionic Circle were in vogue, and boys were 
taught to speak, read, and write the Greek language. Training in 
Greek rhetoric and oratory was requisite for a successful political 
career. Without influential political connections Cicero was de- 
pendent upon his own efforts. He was possessed with a passion for 
knowledge and a burning ambition to become eminent as a public 
speaker. He was not retarded, as was Demosthenes, by physical 
defects or family misfortunes, and he laid a broad foundation for his 
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future public career by thorough studies in language, literature, gram- 
mar, rhetoric, politics, and philosophy. Such a course of study was 
then considered necessary for the proper training of an orator and 
leader of the people. We recall that the English traditional, classical 
education, narrow as it would now be considered, has been the 
preparation for the life-work of very many of England's greatest 
statesmen and empire-builders. 

Cicero was quite unlike the hard-headed, practical, unimagina- 
tive type of Roman. Possessed of the sensitive and idealistic 
temperament of the poet and born orator, brilliant, witty, and 
fluent, he cultivated his taste by study of the great Greek poets, 
stored his mind with ideas and images, trained his intellect by 
dialectic and philosophy, and for years engaged in constant practice 
in declamation. As he himself says: "I never let a day pass with- 
out some exercise in oratory." Homer, Lysias, Demosthenes, and 
Plato were his models. Gesture and deportment he studied under 
the direction of two famous actors. He acquired practical instruc- 
tion in public speaking by listening to the harangues in the Forum 
and a pretty thorough knowledge of the law by attendance upon 
the decisions and discussions of the greatest jurist of the day, 
P. Mucius Scaevola; and afterward he received a similar training 
from Q. Mucius Scaevola, the augur. Greek philosophy had long 
been domesticated at Rome, and Cicero completed his professional 
training by attending the lectures of representatives of the three 
chief schools, Phaedrus the Epicurean, Diodotus the Stoic, and 
Philo the Academic. 

After he had won his spurs as a successful advocate by his 
defense of Roscius, thus showing great courage in prosecuting a 
minion of the dread Sulla, in order to improve his health and to 
continue his studies, Cicero went abroad for two years on a visit 
to Greece and the East. He spent six months at Athens under 
Antiochus, who was lecturing on Stoic doctrines at the Academy. 
It was in Athens that he formed his memorable friendship with his 
second self, Atticus. His delight in visiting famous scenes, and in 
recalling great men of old we can perceive in the opening pages of 
his De finibus, Book v. A few extracts taken from Rackham's ver- 
sion will be sufficient. While Cicero was strolling with his brother 
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and a fewintimate friends one afternoon in thewalks of theAcademy, 
Piso remarked: "Whether it is a natural instinct or a mere illusion, 
I can't say; but one's emotions are more strongly aroused by seeing 
the places that tradition records to have been the favorite resort 
of men of note in former days, than by hearing about their deeds, 
or reading their writings. My own feelings at the present moment 
are a case in point. I am reminded of Plato, the first philosopher, 
so we are told, that made a practice of holding discussions in this 
place; and indeed his garden close at hand yonder not only recalls 
his memory but seems to bring the actual man before my eyes. 
This was the haunt of Speusippus, of Xenocrates and of Xenocrates' 
pupil, Polemo, who used to sit on the very seat we see over there."— 
"No wonder the scientific training of the memory is based upon 
locality." "Perfectly true, Piso," rejoined Quintus, "I myself 
on the way here just now noticed yonder village of Colonus 
and it brought to my imagination Sophocles, who resided there, 
and who is, as you know, my great admiration and delight. Indeed 
my memory took me farther back; for I had a vision of Oedipus, 
advancing toward this very spot, and asking in those most tender 
verses 'What place is this?' — a mere fancy, no doubt, yet still 
it affected me strongly." Piso then asks young Lucius whether 
he enjoys visiting scenes associated with Demosthenes. "Pray 
don't ask me," answered Lucius with a blush; "I have actually 
made a pilgrimage down to the Bay of Phalerum, where they say 
Demosthenes used to practice declaiming on the beach, to learn 
to pitch his voice so as to overcome an uproar. Also only just 
now I turned off the road a little on the right to visit the tomb 
of Pericles. Though in fact, there is no end to it in this city; 
wherever you go you tread historic ground." 

After a sojourn with native orators through the cities of Asia 
listening to rhetoricians and philosophers, Cicero stopped at 
Rhodes and again, under the instruction of the famous teacher 
Molon, he sought to prune the exuberance of his language and 
style. He returned to Rome, improved in health and eloquence, 
to engage in the serious work of his life, the practice of his pro- 
fession in the courts and the Forum. 
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Nearly sixty of the one hundred or more orations of Cicero 
have survived. Whatever criticism we may make as to the lack 
of taste, or the egotism that they may display, they were suc- 
cessful in the judgment of his hearers and he won the title of the 
greatest orator Rome has produced. Yet his unending self-praise 
because of his discovery and overthrow of the conspiracy of Catiline 
grows most wearisome. His Greek rhetorical studies bore fruit 
in the immense care with which he constructed his speeches. His 
debt to Demosthenes and other Attic orators he acknowledges. 
With greater variety and versatility than the great Greek orator, 
he lacks the fiery force and the stamp of truth which glow through 
the De Corona and the Philippics. There are, however, passages 
in Cicero's Philippics and the Verrines of tremendous power of 
invective. In giving some estimate of Cicero's debt to the Greeks 
there is no desire to detract from his merits, or to slight the impor- 
tance of his educational and philosophical treatises to Latin litera- 
ture and to later civilization. He has left a great mass of literary 
work, besides his letters, all expressed in a style, clear, attractive, 
and persuasive. He was the maker of Latin prose literature, and 
enriched his native language by inventing a philosophical vocabu- 
lary and by supplying a variety of synonyms and descriptive 
phrases that enabled the Romans to follow ranges of thought 
and speculation which would have been closed to them. 

There is only time now to sum up briefly to what extent Cicero 
interpreted for his countrymen the labors of the Greeks in the 
departments of rhetoric and philosophy. 

Among his rhetorical treatises, the triad consisting of the 
De Oratore, the Brutus, and the Orator are the most important. 
Of these three the De Oratore was composed during his political 
retirement at the time of the First Triumvirate. In a masterly 
manner the great orator set forth the principles by which he was 
able through his power of public speech to rise to the first position 
in the Roman state. In substance it resembles the rhetorical 
treatises of Aristotle, and it is an exposition of a system of oratory, 
not a search after truth, like the dialogues of Plato. In clear 
and polished style certain speakers set forth the knowledge and 
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technique required of an orator, while another speaker, representing 
the author's views, shows that all branches of learning are necessary 
to form the perfect orator. Concerning the De Oratore, John 
Henry Newman, a great master of English prose, said, "It is the 
most finished perhaps of Cicero's compositions. An air of grandeur 
and magnificence reigns throughout. The characters of the aged 
senators are finely conceived, and the whole company is invested 
with an almost religious sanctity." Ten years later in despair of 
the republic and as a solace in family affliction Cicero composed 
his other two important rhetorical treatises, the Brutus and the 
Orator, and likewise several philosophical works, written with 
incredible speed and exhibiting the amazing versatility and range 
of his studies. The scene of the Brutus is laid at his Tusculan 
villa in the gymnasium, called his Academy, and presided over by a 
bust of Plato. In company with several friends the progress and 
course of Roman oratory are reviewed and brought down to date. 
The dialogue contains many autobiographical details of great 
interest. In the Orator references to Greek theory and examples 
are abundant. It was written at the request of his young friend 
Brutus, who desired his opinion as to the most perfect type of elo- 
quence. The theme is to portray the ideal orator and naturally 
Cicero goes back to Greece as the mother of arts and eloquence. 
Types of natural, artless eloquence are seen in the Homeric poems, 
especially in the speeches of Odysseus and Nestor. The oratory 
of Themistocles, Alcibiades, and Thucydides is noted; and Pericles is 
praised, whose great power of eloquence may be discerned in the 
two speeches recorded by Thucydides. The finished art of the 
Attic orators could only come as the result of the systematic and 
scientific study of rhetoric, and the criticism and remarks on several 
of the Greek orators show the writer's interest and taste. Cicero 
understood the limitations of his native language and the style of 
speaking best adapted to the Roman people. He did not believe 
that the simple, plain style of Lysias, or even the chaste and un- 
adorned manner of Demosthenes, which Brutus favored and 
employed in his speaking, to be in accordance with the character 
and genius of the Latin language. It was partly to draw Brutus 
away from this style of writing that he wrote this treatise. In 
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this opinion Cicero was right. For the dearth of abstract words 
in Latin and the lack of precise and definite terms, as com- 
pared with the wealth of the Greek language, required far more 
repetition, illustration, and fulness than was necessary in the 
Greek and Attic period. Hence as an orator and stylist Cicero 
has a closer affinity with the rhetorical Isocrates and later rheto- 
ricians than with Lysias or Demosthenes. Cicero's originality 
and genius lay in creating a Latin prose style, capable, in its 
melodious flow of sentences and harmony of cadence, in its clear- 
ness, force, and pathos, of expressing all the emotions of the soul. 
The oratorical style of Cicero had a strong influence on that of the 
great English orators, such as Burke, Fox, Chatham, and Sheridan. 
In depth of emotion and grandeur of thought he falls below Demos- 
thenes; but as a consummate master of rhetorical prose he has 
never been surpassed. 

It is as a writer of philosophy that the Hellenism of Cicero, 
in the sense in which we are using the term, is perhaps most con- 
spicuous. Though he had studied Greek philosophy as an impor- 
tant branch of liberal education, and as a necessary help in order 
to realize his ambition of becoming a perfect orator, yet through 
his entire life philosophy was his joy and delight. He was inti- 
mately acquainted with the theories of the later schools, and had as 
friends and instructors the best Greek philosophers of his time. 
For many years the Greek Diodotus was an inmate of his house, 
and his instructor in the Stoic philosophy. He could not have had 
the leisure to master the profound works of Plato and Aristotle, 
but he translated several of their books and in many passages of 
his writings shows his familiarity with their ideas. 

It is of course on its ethical side that Greek philosophy made 
its appeal to the practical Roman mind. They were little inclined 
to pure speculation. The Stoic creed with its insistence on moral- 
ity, fortitude, and the ideal of the virtuous man, came to take the 
place of religion at Rome and largely to displace the formal reliance 
on cults and superstitious observances. In his philosophical 
opinions Cicero was in sympathy with the Academics, with a 
strong leaning toward Stoicism, and in the loss of the writings of 
the Greek masters, by his translations and close paraphrases he has 
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done a lasting service to the world of thought and letters. He 
desired to present to his countrymen a selection drawn from Greek 
sources of the best principles of conduct and morals that might 
be a real help and comfort to them in the dreadful civil commotions 
of the time. Two of these may receive some mention. His De 
Finibus Bonorum et Malorum is a treatise on the theory of ethics. 
The writer was not and laid no claim to be a deep philosophic 
thinker, but he knew how to popularize philosophy, so that the 
ordinary man could grasp it, and also to make the matter presented 
most attractive. In the three separate dialogues of the work the 
Epicurean philosophy is explained and refuted by a representative 
of the Stoics. Then Cato presents his views. Next the doctrines 
of the Old Academy of Plato are reviewed and criticized. Finally 
we have a clear exposition of the real ends of life to be aimed at 
— the perfection of all of man's powers, both of mind and of body. 
The artistic setting of the dialogue with its reference to famous 
men and places of Greece is most pleasing. In the time of Cicero 
the old ethical strain in the Roman character was rapidly disinte- 
grating under the influence of wealth and foreign conquest. The 
solidarity of the city-state, resting on the devotion and sacrifice 
of its citizens, was waning. The ethical virtues which lie at the 
basis of free government may well receive our best thought, and, 
as opportunity presents itself, help to vitalize our classical teaching. 
Among Cicero's correspondence we have a letter addressed to 
him by his son, Marcus, then a youth of twenty-one, studying 
philosophy at Athens, who the fond father hoped would follow 
his footsteps in the paths of eloquence. As an incentive and guide 
to such a career he wrote and dedicated to the young man, the 
De Officiis, in three books. In a somewhat unsystematic yet 
interesting manner the author discusses the motives for good con- 
duct, and the incentives toward a good life, and places as the chief 
virtue, the summum bonum, the principle of honor, embracing 
justice and all the other social virtues. This treatise is of special 
importance from the fact that St. Ambrose used it considerably as 
the basis of his scheme of Christian ethics. Through the book the 
kindly and lovable disposition of the author can be felt. With all 
his mistakes and weaknesses, which we know so well from his 
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letters to his friends, the essential humanity of the man makes us 
love him. 

Cicero's speculations on death and immortality, on pain, 
suicide, and on virtue sufficient in itself for happiness, set forth in 
his "Tusculans," and recalling the life and death of Socrates, were 
so admired by Erasmus that he said: "I cannot doubt but that the 
mind from which such teaching flowed was inspired by some 
divinity." The source, content, and influence of Cicero's work, 
De Natura Deorum, is of special interest now that the whole subject 
of Roman religion is being restudied. He does not show the deep 
earnestness of his great contemporary, Lucretius. His discussions 
are literary and philosophical, and we do not find in his writings 
evidence that he believed in the personal guidance of a Supreme 
Being, or that he was vitally interested in religion in its deepest 
meaning. 

This necessarily superficial survey of the Hellenic character 
of a portion of Cicero's voluminous writings will close with a few 
remarks on his main contributions to political science, the De 
Republica and De Legibus, both suggested in title and topics by 
great dialogues of Plato. 

In the De Republica, after a summary of early Roman history 
with its different types of government, he repudiates the selfishness 
of tyranny and the incompetence of radical democracy, and states 
his preference for an aristocratic republic with its fixed orders and 
classes. The free democracy of Athens was not greatly to his 
taste. He was the last great representative of the Roman city- 
state and he wished to have it perpetuated. At the close of the 
dialogue is to be found that splendid episode, the "Somnium 
Scipionis," rising to a lofty strain in its praise of virtue and the 
ideal good man. It seems to have been suggested by the Vision of 
Er in Plato's dialogue. In the De Legibus, the writer discusses 
the philosophy of the Law of Nature, and adopts the Stoic view 
that Right or Law is not the product of social evolution, but enters 
the soul of man at birth. This principle, that law is based on moral 
sanction, is the corner stone of the great structure of Roman law. 

In this cursory view of Cicero and his works we see that perhaps 
the most important idea which he derived from the Greeks was the 
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ideal of the good man, who is to be trained in all his faculties 
before he can accomplish the highest thing of which he is capable. 
This humanistic view of the perfect man, in his case the perfect 
orator, Cicero fully grasped, and illustrated it by his own education, 
his precepts, and by his life-long strivings to attain to it. Human- 
istic or general training is essential, in varying degrees, at all stages 
of the educational course. Elementary education should be 
mainly humanistic up to twelve or thirteen. The aim of educa- 
tion in each case should be clearly kept in sight. Too early special- 
ized vocational training tends to dwarf the human element. The 
teacher of the classics in the school has a double and sacred duty to 
perform. He must insist on sufficient thoroughness and accuracy 
in order that he may lead his pupils to appreciate in some degree the 
wonderful linguistic instrument which has transmitted down the 
centuries the knowledge and ideas of the great minds of the past. 
At the same time every lesson from the pages of Homer or Virgil, 
Plato or Cicero, may be a study in humanism, a revelation of the 
mind and heart of the author, an actual or an ideal picture of some 
side of humanity, a preparation for the journey of life. This is 
no mere fanciful picture. It is the special province of literature, 
ancient as well as modern, to humanize the mind, and to effect in 
the case of the individual pupil the same transformation which the 
spread of the Greek and Latin classics effected among the crude 
and uncultivated peoples of Europe. Moreover the principle of 
interpreting the present through the past must never be lost sight 
of in our classical teaching. If the efforts being made to keep the 
study of Greek and Latin in the school curriculum shall meet with 
success, we may be reasonably assured of strong and sane leader- 
ship in the coming conflicts of the new age of democracy and 
popular government. 



